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ANNOUNCEMENT :    Each  week  this  Station  presents  the  Farm  Science 
Snapshots  prepared  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
These  Snapshots  give  results  from  investigations  by  Federal  and  State 
scientists  on  different  farm  crops.    The  findings  of  these  men  may 
prove  of  importance  to  you.    They  may  give  you  some  suggestions  you 
can  use  on  your  own  farm. 

5$!      5|t  -ic  Jj4 


Before  we  tell  what  the  scientists  have  done,  let's  get  our  future 
crop  of  scientists  and  farmers  started  right.    Now's  a  good  time  for  school 
teachers  and  children,  in  the  country  and  city,  to  plan  their  school  gardens. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  Bulletin  on  that.     It  is  Farmers'  Bulletin 
Ho.  218-F  called  "The  School  Garden"  . 


And  while  we  are  getting  the  principles  of  growing  things  grounded 
in  the  young  minds,  we  are  not  going  to  neglect  you  other  gardeners.  We'd 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1390-F,  on  "Vegetable 
Seeds  for  the  Home  and  Market  Garden."    That  tells  about  the  advantages  of 
home  seed  growing  and  how  to  do  it. 


Thatrs  a  matter  of  quality.    The  quality  of  farm  products  is  improving 
right  along  now.    That's  one  of  the  outstanding  results  of  farmers'  cooperative 
marketing  associations.    That's  one  reason,  the  Department  experts  say,  that 
co-op  associations  are  growing  steadily.    Local  co-ops  can't  give  their 
members  complete  marketing  service  which  has  to  go  along  with  better  farm 
products.    The  trend,  they  say,  at  the  present  time,  is  toward  the  federation 
and  consolidation  of  existing  associations  and  toward  the  undertaking  of  more 
complete  and  more  complex  marketing  services. 


The  Department,  in  cooperation  with  a  number  of  States,  is  making 
a  series  of  studies  of  types- of -farming,    The  economists  ti£:e  typical  farming 
systems  being  used  and  test  out  the  type  best  suited  to  a  given  region. 
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The  first  of  these  studies  has  just  "been  completed  and  published  on 
"Types  of  Farming  in  Horth  Dakota."    You  know,  they  say  the  average  man 
learns  "by  his  own  experience;  hut  the  wise  man  learns  hy  the  experience  of 
others.    These  studies  will  show  what  the  experience  of  others  is,  and  how 
the  wise  man  can  use  it. 


There  was  more  tobacco  of  practically  all  kinds  raised  in  this 
country  this. past  season  than  the  year  "before.    But  for  most  of  the  types, 

the  quality  was  "better.    And  when  it  was  the  tobacco  "brought  "better  prices  

There's  that  question  of  quality  againi   


Buttermilk  drinking  and  the  drinking  of  other  fermented  milks  has 
greatly  increased  in  the  last  few  years.  Fact  is,  the  increase  has  "been 
remarkable.  So  much  so,  that  the  Department  has  just  revised  Department 
Bulletin  No.  319-D  on  "Fermented  Milks"  to  include  all  the  latest  information 
on  that  subject.  The  "bulletin  tells  how  to  make  "buttermilk,  acidophilus 
milk,  kefir,  kumiss,  and  yogurt. 


In  the  last  few  years,  too,  the  Ronning  method  of  making  silage 
has  come  more  and  more  into  use.    It  is  the  easiest  known  method  of  making 
silage.    The  standing  corn  is  harvested  and  cut  into  proper  lengths  for 
the  silo  "by  a  machine  drawn  and  operated  "by  a  tractor.    The  cut  corn  is  de- 
livered to  a  wagon  "box  drawn  alongside.    It  is  then  hauled  to  the  silo 
and  pushed  off  into  a  "blower  which  elevates  it  into  the  silo.  Making 
silage  hy  the  Ronning  method  takes  about  the  same  size  crew  as  when  a 
harvester  and  bundle  elevator  is  used.    The  advantage  lies  in  saving  the 
labor  of  handling  the  heavy  bundles. 


The  California  Experiment  Station  has  been  studying  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  the  big  differences  in  the  number  of  calves  born  per  hundred 
cows  on  different  ranches.    The  cost  of  production  in  beef  cattle  herds, 
you  know,  depends  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  percentage  of  calves 
to  cows  of  breeding  age.    Failure  to  produce  a  good  calf  crop,  the  California 
scientists  find,  is  often  due  to  poor  range  feed.    The  principal  difference 
between  good  and  poor  range  feed  is  in  the  mineral  and  protein  content. 
Bone  meal  appears  to  be  the  best  mineral  supplement  and  should  be  supplied 
when  the  feed  on  the  range  is  dry  and  sparse.    The  appetite  of  the  animal 
for  bone  meal  offers  the  best  available  index  of  need  for  it. 


In  southern  Texas,  cattle  in  brushy  pastures  have  been  known  to 
live  on  prickly  pears  even  without  water  for  long  periods.    The  prickly 
pear  is  green  and  succulent  and  well  adapted  to  producing  "good  condition" 
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in  cattle  when  used  with  dry  feeds.    Not  only  that,  "but  prickly  pears 
will  thrive  where  the  rainfall  is  too  irregular  for  most  standard  farm 
crops.    And  they  require  no  curing,  housing,  or  storage.    For  those  reasons, 
the  Department  has  a  newly  revised  Dull e tin  on  the  growing  of  prickly 
pears  as  stock  feed.    It  is  Farmers1  Bulletin  No.  1072-3P, 


And  while  we  are  on  this  subject  of  feed  and  "bulletins  and 
scientists  and  so  forth,  the  Department  has  another  Farmers1  Bulletin. 
Ho.  1254  on  "Important  Cultivated  Grasses".    Now  there  are  probably 
6,000  distinct  species  of  grasses  in  the  world,  but  only  about  60  are 
important,  and  not  more  than  20  are  valuable  in  any  one  locality,  So 
farmers  who  want  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  important  ones  should  get 
that  bulletin.    It  tells  how* 


The  pale-striped  and  banded  flea  beetles  which  do  serious  damage 
to  many  truck  and  field  crops  in  Virginia,  have  been  investigated  by  the 
Virginia  Experiment  Station  specialists.    The  way  to  control  these  beetles, 
they  find,  is  to  spray  or  dust  as  soon  as  any  damage  is  noticed.  Clean 
cultivation  will  also  keep  down  weeds  on  which  the  beetles  breed  and  so 
cut  down  the  numbers  that  way. 


The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  has  worked  out  a  standard  by 
which  peach  growers  can  easily  determine  the  relative  vigor  of  their 
peach  trees  at  the  end  of  the  first  growing  season.    They  go  by  twig  growth. 
By  merely  counting  the  number  of  "long"  branches  and  comparing  with  a  • 
standard  chart  which  they  have  worked  out,  the  peach  grower  can  tell  the 
best  trees.    Even  the  oriental  peach  moth  has  not  been  able  to  upset  the 
accuracy  of  the  estimates.    A  similar  standard,  they  hold,  can  be  evolved 
for  2-year-old  trees. 


The  Oklahoma  Experiment  Station  has  found  that  good  storage  facil- 
ities for  wheat  on  the  farm  will  help  cut  down  the  trouble  from  high 
moisture  content  of  wheat  harvested  with  the  combine.    But  wheat  should 
be  allowed  to  mature  well  before  it  is  cut.    If  not,  the  less  matured  spots 
will  cause  heating  of  the  grain  in  storage.    And  not  only  will  the  moist 
grain  spoil,  but  much  of  the  drier  grain  mixed  with  it. 


An  average  of  1,000  canary  birds  are  admitted  to  this  country 
every  day. 
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Now  while  those  canaries  sing,  let's  see  what  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  has  in  the  way  of  agricultural  jobs.    Here  are  three: 
Marketing  Specialist  in  Wool  at  $3800  to  $4400  a  year;  and  Wool  Technologist 
at  from  $3,800  to  $4,400  a  year;  and  Junior  Supervisor  in  Grain  Inspection 
at  $2,000  a  year.    Applications  for  the  first  two  must  "be  in  "by  February  20 
and  for  the  other  "by  February  19,    You  can  get  further  information  from  the 
Commission. 


ijC  «fC  s|c  3|C  3f! 


JMOIMCEMSNT :      Quite  a  few  bulletins  were  mentioned  in  the  Snapshots. 
Did  you  get  the  numbers?  —  Here  they  are  again.    "Important  Cultivated 
Grasses"  is  Farmers  Bulletin  Ho.  1254.    "Prickly  Pears  as  S^ock  Feed" 
is  Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1072-F.    "The  Making  and  Feeding  of  Silage"  is 
Farmers  Bulletin  No.  578-F.    "Fermented  Milks"     is  Department  Bulletin 
No.  319-D.    "Vegetable    Seed  for  the  Home  and  Market  Garden  is  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1390,  and  "The  School  Garden"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  218-F. 
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FARM  SCI3TCE  SNAPSHOTS. 


Saturday,  February  '9,  1929. 


NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


AMQUNCEMENT :    Each  week  this  Station  presents  the  Farm  Science  "SnsCpshots -pre- 
pared by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     These  snapshots  show 
some  of  the  things  scientists  are  doing  to  help  solve  farm  problems.     In  them, 
some  of  you  may  find  suggestions  which  may  help  on  your  farm, 
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Department  poultrymen  are  "breeding  hens  to  lay  hatchable  eggs.    On  the 
governments  farm  at  Beltsville,  Maryland,  they  have  a  hen  with  a  record  for 
averaging  90  per  cent  hat enable  eggs.     That  hen  has  two  daughters  and  seven 
granddaughters  with  records  of  hatchability  ranging  from  78  to  95  per  cent, 
or  an  average  of  86  per  cent  hatchability.     In  other  words,  hatchability  runs 
in  the  family.    By  trap  nesting,  pedigree  hatching,  and  selection  of  hens  pro- 
ducing a  high  percentage  of  livable  chicks,  strains  which  will  produce  eggs 
with  very  high  hatching  power  may  be  developed. 


One  of  our  men  has  been  studying  the  outdoor  winter  storage  of  persimmons 
near  Peking,  China.    That  sounds  like  getting  pretty  far  away  from  the  American 

farm  but  wait  a  mi  nit  el    That  study  shows  what  can  be  done.    With  American 

methods  of  cold  storage,  it  is  believed,  the  market  season  for  American- grown 
oriental  persimmons  can  be  materially  prolonged.    American- grown  oriental  per- 
simmons could  be  marketed  around  the  world.  —  Whistle  that  off  if  you  can  I  — 
How  the  Chinese  winter-store  is  told  in  Circular  No.  49. 


■<  Bids  are  soon  to  be  advertised  for  building  a  national  memorial  road  from 
Washington  City  to  Mount  Vernon,  the  old  home  place  of  George  Washington,  where 
he  ran  his  8,000  acres  of  farms.    George,  you  know,  was  first  in  farming  in  his 
day.    Besdies  being  father  of  his  country,  he  was  father  of  American  mule  rais- 
ing and  he  was  always  introducing  new  plants  and  improvements.    His  land  was 
poor,  but  he  kept  records,  and  always  knew  where  he  stood.    He  was  a  scientific 
farmer  «    The  trouble  was  he  had  to  depend  largely  on  his  own  experiments.  He 
didn*t  have  fine  Federal  and  State  experiment  Stations  as  we  have  now. 
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Speaking  of  the  Stations  reminds  me  that  the  Texas  Experiment  Station 
has  been  trying  out  feeds  for  fattening  calves^    The  Station  men  fed  a  ration 
of  milo  heads,  cottonseed  meal  and  sorghum  fodder  to  3  lots  of  ten  steers  each. 
In  one  lot  the  heads  were  ground* .  in  another  lot  the  fodder  was  chopped  into 
half- inch  pieces,  and  in  one  lot  the  heads  were  fed  whole.     The  lot  which  re- 
ceived the  whole  heads  made  about  14  per  cent  less  gain  and  produced  less  meat 
and  fat  than  the  other  lots.     Chopping  the  fodder  ma.de  the  steers  eat  7  per 
cent  more  roughage,  "but  did  not  increase  the  rate  of  gain. 


The  Iowa  Experiment  Station  has  made  a  survey  of  hog  raising  in  Humboldt 
County.    Among  other  things,  the  Iowa  men  found  that  many  of  the  farmers  fed 
less  minerals  than  they  should.    By  adding  a  mineral  mixture  to  the  ration, 
farmers  were  able  to  reduce  the  cost  of  producing  pork  and  to  bring  in  nearly 
5  cents  more  for  each  bushel  of  corn  fed. 


undockeo^amfe'  &§  M6rJMI8|?ld  HaiSlPoI0 thl^Ie?^^ t£Sf  ar^fefSd 
well  developed  and  lack  a  uniform  and  attractive  appearance.     The  bulletin 
explains  how  to  remedy  that. 


The  Utah  Experiment  Station  has  made  a  cost  study  of  three  aged  grade 
cows,  which  shows  that  appearance  is  not  nearly  so  important  as  performance 
in  selecting  dairy  cows.    Each  cow  was  treated  the  same  but  eaer.  cow  didn't 
treat  the  dairymen  the  same.    The  best  of  the  three  paid  $157  above  her  cost 
of  feed,  while  the  worst  of  the  three  paid  only  $58  over  her  cost  of  feed. 
Profits  in  dairying  depend  on  the  earning  capacity  of  individual  cows. 


Dairy  .experts  for  the  Department  point  out  that  the  cost  of  a  well-bal- 
anced ration  for  dairy  cows  is  usually  lowered  materially  by  the  use  of  good 
quality  legume  hay.     It  is  not  a  good  idea  to  substitute  legume  hay  entirely 
for  concentrates  in  the  rations.    But,  in  most  dairy  communities,  legume  hay 
should  be  used  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  at  present  to  cut  the  cost  of 
the  ration. 


^And  if  you  buy  all  or  part  of  your  hay,  buy  on  Federal  grade  with  the 
specification  that  "The  shipper  shall  furnish  a  Federal  certificate  of  complete 
inspection. n 


On  soils  that  contain  lime,  the  Department  scientists  say,  the  most  pro- 
ductive grazing  crop  known  today  is  sweet  clover.  A  good  stand  of  second-season 
sweet  clover  can  carry  two  head  of  cows  to  the  acre  from  early  spring  until  mid- 
summer and  cases  are  known  where  four  head  didn't  keep  it  down.  For  continuous 
grazing,  however,  you  need  two  fields  01  sweet  clove/,  one  that  has  just  passed 
its  first  winter  and  one  starting  its  first  season's  growth. 
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Maryland*  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia  will  be  brought  under 
Federal  quarantine  against  the  Japanese  "beetle  on  the  fifteenth  of  this  month. 


One  good  thing  about  the  fight  against  the  Japanese  beetle  is  that  it 
has  led  to  the  discovery  that  lead  arsenate  controls  weeds  in  lawns  and  golf 
courses.    Besides  killing  Japanese  beetles,  lead  arsenate  also  kills  crabgrass, 
chickweed,  dandelion  and  dock  weeds.    But  Kentucky  blue  grass,  several  varieties 
of  bent  grass,  perennial  ryegrass,  Chewing' s  fescue,  sweet  vernal  grass,  and 
meadow  fescue  thrive  in  the  lead  arsenate  poisoned  soil;  so  the  poison  can  be 
used  to  clear  the  grass  of  weeds. 


How  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  ha.s  demonstrated  the  possibility 
of  developing  nhw  wilt  resistant  peas.     It  seems  to  be  only  a  matter  of  time 
until,  through  the  perfection  of  suitable  new  varieties,  the  general  adoption 
of  wilt-resistant  peas  for  intensive  cultivation  will  effectively  control  Fusar- 
ium  wilt  in  peas.     The  resistant  varieties  now  in  use  by  canners  are  less  de- 
sirable in  type  and  quality  than  the  best  susceptible  varieties.    For  that  reason, 
the  present  resistant  varieties  can  not  be  recommended. 


In  many  sugar  beet  districts  plowing  is  still  done  with  a  single-bottom 
plow,  one  man,  a.nd  two  horses.     If  the  work  were  done  with  a  two-bottom  four- 
horse  plow  and  one  man,  twice  as  much  ground  could  be  covered  by  one  man  in  the 
same  time.     It  is  the  same  with  cultivating, harrowing,  lifting,  and  hauling. 

Larger  units  and  more  power  than  commonly  used  could  be  used.    In  many  instances, 
in  that  way,  nne  man  could  do  much  more  work;  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  1042-F  on 
"Saving  Man  Labor  in  Sugar-Beet  Fields"  says. 


The  quarterly  reports  on  tobacco  stocks  by  Federal  classes  and  standards, 
recently  provided  for  by  Congress,  should  help  farmers  in  marketing  their  tobacco 
and  making  plans  for  future  crops.    Those  reports  will  show  the  stocks  of  tobacco 
separated  according  to  the  year  in  which  it  was  produced,  and  will  show  groups  of 
grades  of  tobacco  as  well  as  stocks  of  tobacco  by  types  as  the  Census  Bureau  has 
been  reporting. 
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ANNOUNCE M5NT :     In  case  some  of  you  may  have  missed  the  numbers  of  some  of  the 

bulletins  mentioned,  we  will  repeat  them.     All  right           Pencils  ready I  "Saving 

Man  Labor  in  Sugar-Beet  Fields"  is  Farmer s 'Bulletin  No.  1042-F.     "Sweet  Clover 
on  Corn-Belt  Farms"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  1005-F.     "Castrating  and  Docking 
Lambs"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  1134-F.     And  that  circular  on  "Culture  and  Out- 
door Winter  Storage  of  Persimmons  in  the  Vicinity  of  Peking,   China"  is  Circular 
No.  49-C.      Any  of  these  publications  can  be  had  free  of  charge  by  writing  to 
this  Station  or  by  writing  direct  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Maryland*  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia  will  "be  brought  under 
Federal,  quarantine  against  the  Japanese  "beetle  on  the  fifteenth  of  this  month, 


One  good  thing  about  the  fight  against  the  Japanese  beetle  is  that  it 
has  led  to  the  discovery  that  lead  arsenate  controls  weeds  in  lawns  and  golf 
courses.    Besides  killing  Japanese  beetles,  lead  arsenate  also  kills  crabgrass, 
chickweed,  dandelion  and  dock  weeds.    But  Kentucky  blue  grass,  several  varieties 
of  bent  grass,  perennial  ryegrass,  Chewing' s  fescue,  sweet  vernal  grass,  and 
meadow  fescue  thrive  in  the  lead  arsenate  poisoned  soil;  so  the  poison  can  be 
used  to  clear  the  grass  of  weeds. 


Now  the  "tvisconsin  Experiment  Station  has  demonstrated  the  possibility 
of  developing  new  wilt  resistant  peas.     It  seems  to  be  only  a  matter  of  time 
until,  through  the  perfection  of  suitable  new  varieties,  the  general  adoption 
of  wilt-resistant  peas  for  intensive  cultivation  will  effectively  control  Fusar- 
ium  wilt  in  peas.     The  resistant  varieties  now  in  use  by  canners  are  less  de- 
sirable in  type  and  quality  than  the  best  susceptible  varieties.    For  that  reason, 
the  present  resistant  varieties  can  not  be  recommended. 


In  many  sugar  beet  districts  plowing  is  still  done  with  a  single-bottom 
plow,  one  man,  and  two  horses.     If  the  work  were  done  with  a  two-bottom  four- 
horse  plow  and  one  man,  twice  as  much  ground  could  be  covered  by  one  man  in  the 
same  time.     It  is  the  same  with  cultivating, harrowing,  lifting,  and  hauling. 

Larger  units  and  more  power  than  commonly  used  could  be  used.    In  many  instances, 
in  that  way,  nne  man  could  do  much  more  work;  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1042-F  on 
"Saving  Man  Labor  in  Sugar-Beet  Fields"  says. 


The  quarterly  reports  on  tobacco  stocks  by  Federal  classes  and  standards, 
recently  provided  for  by  Congress,  should  help  farmers  in  marketing  their  tobacco 
and  making  plans  for  future  crops.     Those  reports  will  show  the  stocks  of  tobacco 
separated  according  to  the  year  in  which  it  kas  produced,  and  will  show  groups  of 
grades  of  tobacco  as  well  as  stocks  of  tobacco  by  types  as  the  Census  Bureau  has 
been  reporting. 
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:     In  case  some  of  you  may  have  missed  the  numbers  of  some  of  the 

bulletins  mentioned,  we  will  repeat  them.     All  right           Pencils  ready I  "Saving 

Man  Labor  in  Sugar-Beet  Fields"  is  Farmer s 'Bulletin  No.  1042-F.     "Sweet  Clover 
on  Corn-Belt  Farms"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1005-F.     "Castrating  and  Docking 
Lambs"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1134-F.     And  that  circular  on  "Culture  and  Out- 
door Winter  Storage  of  Persimmons  in  the  Vicinity  of  Peking,   China"  is  Circular 
No.  49-C.      Any  of  these  publications  can  be  had  free  of  charge  by  writing  to 
this  Station  or  by  writing  direct  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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HOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


AFxTOUlTCEMSHT:    Each  week  this  Station  presents  the  Farm  Science 
Snapshots  prepared  "by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
These  snapshots  show  some  of  the  findings  of  scientists  in  the 
Department  and  at  various  State  experiment  Stations  throughout  the 
country.    Some  of  those  findings  may  furnish  you  hints  of  value  on 
your  farm. 


What  are  the  "buildings  on  your  farm  really  worth?  — -  Are  they 
worth  what  they  cost?    A  dollar's  worth  of  "buildings  does  not  always  add 
a  dollar's  worth  of  value  to  the  farm.    That  has  already  "been  pretty 
definitely  shown  "by  investigations  recently  made  "by  economists  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    For  instance,  a  study  of  about 
600  Middle  Western  farms  has  shown  that  after  investment  in  "buildings 
amounting  to  about  $25  an  acre  has  "been  made,  "buildings  add  less  than 
their  replacement  cost  to  the  sales  value  of  the  farm.    When  the  "building 
investment  gets  up  to  a"bout  $100  an  acre,  money  put  into  "buildings  was 
found  to  add  nothing  to  the  farm's  sales  value.    Of  course,  that  is  just 
a  sample  from  one  section.    The  Department  men  are  still  working  on  the 
problem.    Eventually,  they  hope  to  work  out  a  reliable  guide  for  deter- 
mining just  what  the  buildings  on  the  farms  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
are  worth  to  those  farms  as  going  concerns. 


We  all  know  some  of  the  remarkable  results  which  have  been  accom- 
plished in  improving  strains  of  wheat,  and  corn,  and  oats.    Now  then, 
Chief  Reding ton  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  has  raised  the  question 
whether  nature  has  done  all  that  can  be  done  in  improving  our  native  wild 
game  and  fur-bearing  animals.     It  is  possible  that  such  animals  might  be 
made  more  attractive  for  hunting  or  for  eating  or  more  valuable  for  their 
fur.    The  wilds  would  be  kept  wild,  but  they  might  be  stocked  or  restocked 
with  varieties  of  hardier  and  better  adapted  wild  animals. 


But  getting  back  to  the  farm,  did  you  ever  think  about  the 
possibilities  of  farm  woodlands?    Farmers  in  this  country  now  own  as  much 
forest  land  as  all  the  lumbermen  and  other  private  holders  together.  But 
many  farm  woodlands  are  yielding  only  a  third  to  a  half  the  wood  they 
could  grow.    Haphazard  cutting  without  plan  or  thought  for  the  future, 
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letting  the  woods  "burn  over,  and  too  much  grazing  in  the  woods  runs 
down  the  quality  and  value  of  the  timber.    Devoting  woodland  to  the  grow- 
ing of  scrubby  trees  is  as  much  a  case  of  mismanagement  on  the  farm  as  using 
good  pasture  land  to  support  scrub.    You  can  get  suggestions  for  making 
your  farm  woodland  pay  bigger  profits  from  Farmers1  Bulletin  No.  1117-F 
on  "Forestry  and  Farm  Income." 


The  Northern  Great  Plains  Field  Station  at  Mandan,  North  Dakota, 
has  been  experimenting  for  15  years  in  planting  trees  for  the  protection 
of  farmsteads,  and  orchards,  and  gardens  in  the  semi-arid  sections  of 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Wyoming.    They  have  proved  that  in 
spite  of  the  severe  climate 9  a  planting  of  trees  can  be  started  success- 
fully on  the  average  upland  farm  site  in  the  northern  Great  Plains. 
Since  1915,  the  Station  has  furnished  trees,  plans  and  directions  for 
the  planting  of  2,700  shelter  belts,  and  2,000  of  those  plantings  are  doing 
well,  thank  you;  some  of  them  are  now  14  years  old. 


The  Panhandle  Experiment  Station  at  Goodwell,  Oklahoma,  has  tested 
out  the  effect  of  wind  on  plant  growth.    Marigolds  were  used  in  the  lab- 
oratory experiment,  and  the  experts  found  that  exposure  to  high  wind 
apparently  postponed  maturity  about  10  days  in  a  60-day  growing  period. 
Tlie  number  of  secondary  branches  on  the  plants  was  apparently  increased 
over  forty  per  cent  by  the  wind. 


Department  marketing  specialists  report  vast  improvement  in  the 
organization  of  cooperative  marketing  associations  in  the  South.  All 
the  cotton  associations  have  made  important  progress  in  understanding 
grower's  problems  and  needs.    Several  of  the  associations  are  helping 
provide  growers  with  production  credit.     Some  of  them  have  formed  supply 
corporations  to  supply  seed,  and  fertilizers,  and  the  like.    One  associ- 
ation has  even  provided  group  life  insurance. 


Now,  in  the  Western  States,  mutual  irrigation  companies  are  used 
with  equal  success  on  projects  covering  200  acres  or  200,000  acres. 
But  the  possibilities  of  mutual  irrigation  haven't  been  advertised  much. 
For  that  reason*  the  Department  has  just  issued  a  Technical  Bulletin 
No.  82-T  pointing  out  the  advantages  and  limitations  of  such  companies 
and  telling  how  to  form  them  and  finance  them. 


There  is  also  a  new  publication  out  on  "The  Essentials  for  the 
Successful  Operation  of  a  Local  Creamery."     It  is  called  Miscellaneous 
Publication  No.  37-M.    It  answers  questions  from,  what  is  the  least  amount 
of  cream  needed  for  a  successful  creamery  to  the  location  of  the  creamery 
and  the  legal  requirements  which  must  be  complied  with. 
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During  the  past  year  considerable  interest  has  developed  in  new 
dairy  sections  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese.    For  that  reason,  dairy 
marketing  specialists  of  the  Department  have  prepared  a  publication 
on  the  points  to  consider  in  establishing  a  cheese  factory.     The  con- 
ditions that  favor  cheese  making,  the  volume  of  milk,  the  quantity  of 
milk,  the  prices  paid  for  milk  made  into  cheese;  where  to  locate  the 
factory,  the  plan  and  cost  of  the  building,  refrigeration,  and  the 
necessary  equipment  and  its  cost  are  all  taken  up  in  Miscellaneous 
Publication  No,  42-M. 


Yes,  marketing  of  farm  stuff  is  going  through  a  number  of  changes, 
Just  as  the  chain  store  in  the  bigger  cities  is  cutting  into  the  jobber's 
business;  by  putting  the  little  independent  grocer  out  of  business,  so  the 
itinerant  fruit  and  vegetable  jobbing  peddler,  with  his  auto  truck,  is 
taking  away  the  country  customers  of  the  wholesaler  in  the  smaller  cities. 
Some  truckers  are  buying  from  the  farmers  and  distributing  to  individual 
consumers  and  small  storekeepers.    Others  are  buying  in  the  cities  and 
distributing  to  farmers,  villages,  and  grocers  in  small  towns. 


The  New  York  Cornell  Experiment  Station  in  cuts  of  fertilizers 
for  canning  crop  tomatoes  in  Chatauqua  County  found  phosphorus  to  be 
the  principal  fertilizer  element  required,  the  yields  increasing  with 
every  increment  of  phosphorus  in  the  fertilizer. 


Record,  v.  60,  p.  133.    The  Tennessee  Experiment  Station  has 
found  that  tobacco  does  better  after  clover  and  sweet  clover  than  after 
annual  legumes  and  better  on  limed  than  on  unlimed  land.    Plants  spaced 
three  and  a  half  feet  apart  did  better  than  those  with  wider  spacings. 


The  Missouri  Experiment  Station  has  found  that  two  122-egg  hens 
eating  72  pounds  of  feed  will  make  as  much  profit  as  three  93-egg  hens 
which  eat  60  pounds  of  feed.    This  indication  of  the  value  of  high- 
producing  hens  results  from  tests  covering  a    seven-year  period. 


The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  has  announced 
examination  for  Occupational  Therapy  Aide  in  Gardening  and  Occupational 
Therapy  Aide  in  horticulture  and  floriculture  at  $1,800  to  $2,100  a  year. 
Applications  will  be  rated  as  received  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
at  Washington,  D.C.  until  June  29th.    The  Commission  has  also  announced 
examinations  for  Occupational  Therapy  Aides  in  Trades  and  Industries 
and  Arts  and  Crafts.    Further  information  in  regard  to  these  jobs  can 
be  had  from  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.C. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT:    You  can  get  any  of  the  publications  mentioned  in  the 
Farm  Science  Snapshots  free  of  charge,  either  through  this  Station  or 
"by  writing  direct  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
I'll  repeat  the  titles  and  numbers  of  those  publications  for  your 
convenience  in  writing.    "Forestry  and  Farm  Income"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1117-F.    "Mutual  Irrigation  Companies"  is  Technical  Bulletin  No.82-T. 
The  Essentials  for  the  Successful  Operations  of  a  Local  Creamery"  is 
Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  37-M.    And  "Points  to  Consider  in 
Establishing  a  Cheese  Factory"  is  Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  42-M. 
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Speaking;  Time;     10  Minutes. 


ANNOUNCEMENT :      Each  week  this  Station  presents  the  Farm  Science 
Snapshots  prepared  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
These  snapshots  give  the  findings  of  State  and  Federal  scientists 
in  regard  to  practical  farm  problems.     From  these  findings  you  may 
get  suggestions  for  the  betterment  of  your  farm  and  your  community. 

*  #  *  :j<  *  * 


Here's  an  item  of  interest  to  every  chicken  raiser  and  every 
chicken  eater  in  the  United  States.     The  Sunday  only  chicken-dinner 
is  doomed!    No,  don't  get  excited.     Chicken  seems  about  to  cease  merely 
to  be  a  Sunday  and  holiday  luxury."    Marketing  specialists  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  predict  that  it  may  soon  be  on  the  everyday 
bill-of-fare.     They  base  this  prediction  on  the  present  market 
trend.    At  New  York  and  Chicago  consumers  can  now  buy  poultry  already 
drawn,  with  the  feet  and  head  off.     The  chickens  are  dressed  at 
the  point  of  shipment.     The  experts  expect  this  innovation  to  lead 
ultimately  to  the  retail  sale  of  parts  of  chickens,  such  as  a 
quarter  or  half  a  chicken,  or  just  the  legs  and  wings.    Many  house- 
wives might  buy  chicken  for  week-day  meals  if  they  could  buy  for  just 
one  meal  with  nothing  left  over  for  the  next  day.     Dressing  chickens 
at  shipping  points  and  retail  sale  of  parts  may  make  that  possible. 


In  the  meantime,  the  country  preachers  are  being  called  on 
for  farm  relief.     Federal,  State,  and  county  goverments  are  cooperating 
throughout  the  Nation  with  the  people  to  employ  county  extension  agents. 
Those  county  extension  agents  have  bhe  big  job  of  getting  important 
farm  information  to  the  farmers,  and  the  farmers'  wives,  and  the  farm 
children.     In  the  U.S.-  Department  of  Agriculture's  Circular  No.  57  just 
issued,  it  is  explained  that  the  rural  church  and  rural  minister  can  do 
much  to  help  in  this  work,  of  making  farm  communities  better  places  to 
live  in.     County  agents  will  welcome  a  call  from  the  minister  who  is 
interested  in  country-life  improvement.     The  human  crop  is  still  the 
most  important  crop  in  this  country. 
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Many  farmers  these  cold  winter  days,  and  nights,  are  using 
their  honey  to  prevent  freezing  im  their  automobiles.  —  You  understand, 
it  is  their  "bees'  honey  and  the  radiators  of  their  automobiles,  of  course 
Honey,   in  other  words,  makes  a  good  antifreeze  solution  when  mixed 
with  an  equal  amount  of  water.     Or,  where  it  is  very  cold,  three  parts 
honey  to  two  of  water.     When  honey  solutions  do  freeze,  they  form  a 
slush  instead  of  freezing  solid;  so  there  is  less  danger  of  "bursting 

radiators.   And,   if  you  feel  "bad  about  not  knowing  this  sooner  in 

the  winter,  you  may  find  the  honey  solution  good  for  use  this  summer 
when  you  strike  long  steep  hills  or  heavy  pulls.     The  bee  specialists 
say  that  honey  not  only  freezes  at  a  lower  temperature,  but  boils  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  water. 


Worm  parasites  seem  to  be  causing  heavier  losses  in 
poultry  flocks  of  this  country*    As  chicken  raising  increases  the 
importance  of  sanitation  in  the  yards  and  houses  also  becomes  more 
important,  parasitologists  of  the  Department  point  out.    A  poultryman 
in  Washington,  D.  C.   lost  75  per  cent  of  several  hundred  chicks  from 
gapes.     Investigation  recently  showed  that  the  loss  was  a  result  of  one 
of  that  poultryman' s  fields  being  used  for  about  24  hours  as  a  resting 
place  for  a  flock  of  turkeys  being  driven  through  to  market. 


Which  reminds  me,  that  that  recent  outbreak  of  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  a  new  spot  in  California  has  been  traced  to  a  lone 
calf -buyer  who  first  visited  the  farm  on  which  the  first  diseased 
herd  was  discovered.    He  evidently  picked  up  the  disease  germs  on 
his  feet  and  carried  them  with  him.     That  shows  how  easily  such 
epidemics  are  spread.    Also  the  danger  of  visitors  carrying  infection. 
Keep  visitors,  especially  stock  buyers,  out  of  ail  inclosures  used  for 
livestock. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  announced  the  development 
of  a  new  method  for  the  control  of  crown  gall,  a  bacterial  disease  of 
root-grafted  apple  nursery  stocks. 


The  Department  has  also  just  issued  its  Leaflet  Ho.  25,  on 
"Preventing  Feed  Flavors  and  Odors  in  Milk". 


And  don't  forget  that  if  you  own  a  farm  woodland  you  can  add 
to  its  value  by  protecting  the  trees  and  by  judicious  thinning  and 
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"by  cutting  your  timber  crop  properly.  How  that's  done  is  explained 
in  Leaflet  Ho.  30,  called  "Cutting  the  Farm  Woods  Profitwise." 


The  Texas  Experiment  Station  has  found  in  experiments  on 
the  carrying  quality  of  tomatoes  that  tomatoes  harvested  early  in  the 
season  carry  much  better  than  tomatoes  picked  later  in  the  season  from 
the  same  plant  and  apparently  the  same  degree  of  ripeness.  The 
Texas  scientists  also  put  tomatoes  cracked  by  dropping  them  in  storage 
with  uninjured  tomatoes.    By  the  end  of  six  days,  50  to  75  per  cent  of 
the  cracked  tomatoes  were  showing  decay  while  all  the  uninjured 
tomatoes  were  in  perfect  condition.     The  main  things  influencing 
carrying  quality  they  find  are:     the  variety  of  the  tomatoes,  the  time  of 
harvesting,  and  the  way  they  are  handled. 


The  Porto  Rico  Experiment  Station  has  been  testing  out  the 
effect  of  different  length  days  on  different  varieties  of  onions,  and 
sweet  potatoes,  and  corn,  and  potatoes.    By  artificially  controlling  the 
amount  of  light  the  plants  received,  the  Porto  Rican  experts  found  that 
exposure  to  long  enough  day  to  cause  bulbs  to  form  on  one  variety  of 
onion,  may  be  net  nearly  enough  for  some  other  variety.     Eor  that 
reason,  certain  varieties  which  grow  well  in  temperate  latitudes  fail 
to  form  bulbs  in  the  Tropics. 


Here's  an  example  of  how  the  maps  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Soil 
Survey  work.     Soil  maps  showed  big  tracts  of  certain  soils  in  the 
Piedmont  section  of  Georgia,  which  had  been  successfully  used  farther 
north  for  growing  alfalfa.    Alfalfa  hadn't  been  tried  on  those  soils  in 
Georgia.    Acting  on  the  information  furnished  by  the  soil  maps,  however, 
the  crop  was  tried,  succeeded,  and  its  use  has  now  spread  in  an 
important  way  over  those  lands  in  that  section  of  Georgia. 


The  Iowa  Experiment  Station  has  been  studying  local  livestock 
cooperatives  in  that  State.     Their  study  showa  that  the  manager  is  a 
mighty  important  man  in  a  co-op.     They  found  that  the  volume  of 
business  increases  as  managerial  control  over  sales  increases,  and  the 
management  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  affecting  the  volume 
of  business. 


The  North  Dakota  Station  has  also  been  looking  into  this 
matter  of  cooperative  marketing  of  livestock.     They  find  that  success 
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in  co-ops  depends  primarily  on  sufficient  volume  of  business,  efficient 
management,  and  loyalty  of  members,     Direct  marketing,  they  say,  is 
causing  the  death  of  some  cooperative  livestock  shipping  associations. 


And  sneaking  of  the  meat  business,   it  has  just  been  decided  that 
reindeer  meat  from  Alaska  doesn't  need  to  pass  Federal  inspection.  The 
herds  of  reindeer  are  at  present  free  from  the  diseases  which  make 
inspection  so  necessary  in  the  case  of  other  meats.    More  and  more  rein- 
deer meat  is  being  shipped  to  our  markets  each  year. 


ANNOUNCEMENT :     Did  you  get  down  those  bulletin  numbers?    The  Leaflet 
on  "Preventing  Feed  Flavors  and  Odors  in  Milk  is  Leaflet  No.  25-L.  The 
one  on  "Cutting  the  Farm  Woods   'Profitwise'   is  Leaflet  No.  30-L.  That 
Circular  on  the  Rural  Church  and  Farm  Extension  Work"  is  Circular  Ho.  57 
Any  or  all  of  these  can  be  obtained  free  of  charge  either  by  writing  to 
this  station  or  direct  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  D.C. 


